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HE NATIONAL HEALTH CAMPAIGN, 

which is to be inaugurated by the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Chamberlain, next week, is to be 
continued in successive stages until the end of next 
March. It is, of course, part of the general cam- 
paign for national fitness, the physical side of 
which has been provided for by a recent Act of 
Parliament. Physical training and recreation will 
not alone, it is recognised, produce the Al nation 
that is so fervently desired. | Without the back- 
ground of sound health in the population at large 
all efforts to strengthen the physique of our man- 
hood and womanhood are bound to be ineffective. 
The National Health campaign is to be directed 
towards enlisting the voluntary co-operation of the 
people in making full use of the facilities that 
already exist for improving health conditions and 
fighting certain diseases that are, it is regrettable 
to record, too prevalent. Special attention during 
the progress of this campaign will be given to 
making the general public more familiar with and 
more inclined to take advantage of the various 
health services, already in being, for maternity 
assistance, child welfare, nutritional and medical 
aid. The campaign is obviously one that should 
command universal approval, and it is peculiarly 
fitting that the Prime Minister, with his notable 
record as a former Minister of Health, should have 
undertaken to inaugurate it. 


APAN, BY PROCEEDING to subject 
Nanking to yet another aerial bombardment, 
after the receipt of strong protests from the British 
and American Ambassadors at Tokio, has once 
more shown its supreme indifference to foreign 
opinion. Not only was the southern and most 
densely populated part of Nanking bombed on 
Wednesday, but the Japanese airmen did not 
apparently trouble to spare even the new residential 
district where the American, Italian and German 
Embassies and many foreigners’ homes are 
situated. It was on Sunday last that the Japanese 
Naval Commander at Shanghai warned the foreign 
Consular bodies that Nanking was to be bombed 
on the following Tuesday and that it would be 
advisable for foreign warships anchored in the 
Yangtze at Nanking to move further up the river. 
Why there should have been aerial raids on Nanking 
on the Sunday on which the warning was given and 
also next day and not on the specified day, 
Tuesday, it is difficult to understand—unless the 
explanation be a desire on the Japanese high 
command’s part deliberately to mislead the repre- 
Sentatives of other great Powers as well as the 
Chinese. In any case the continuance of Japan’s 
campaign of aerial ‘‘ frightfulness’’ directed 
against European and Chinese non-combatants 
alike can only result in antagonising still further 
world opinion against Japan, and even if that does 
not shake Japanese complacency in the righteous- 
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ness of its methods and aims, it may have conse- 
quences ultimately that Japan herself may have 
cause to rue. 


BIKANER'S GOLDEN JUBILEE celebrations 

will evoke a sympathetic interest in all parts 
of the Empire, for the Ruling Prince, the fiftieth 
anniversary of whose accession to the gadi is the 
occasion for his subjects’ rejoicings, has his friends 
and admirers in every corner of the King’s 
dominions. With the Royal House itself His 
Highness has over a long period had the most 
intimate relations, it being no secret that he 
enjoyed the confidence of the present King’s father 
in a very high degree. Bikaner is by no means the 
largest or most important of the Indian States, but 
its ruler has long been recognised as the most 
forcible personality and ablest statesman among 
India’s Princes, and for this reason Bikaner itself 
has been elevated to a position of prestige among 
Indian States that must be a source of justifiable 
pride to all His Highness’ subjects. The 
Maharajah of Bikaner was the first Indian Prince 
to be chosen to represent his Order in the Councils 
of the Empire. He was a member of the Imperial 
War Cabinet in 1917 and represented India’s 
Princes again at the Peace Conference in 1919. 
When under the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms 
the Princes were given a Chamber of their own, 
His Highness was the natural choice as first 
Chancellor. And even after he had resigned from 
that position he continued to be the principal 
champion of the rights and privileges of his Order. 
In the Round Table discussions and in the sub- 
sequent negotiations between the Government of 
India and the Princes His Highness has played a 
most conspicuous part. And with all this extra 
work and burden of responsibility thrown on to his 
shoulders he has still found time to ensure that his 
own State administration should be a model of 
progressive and efficient rule. As soldier his rank 
of Lieutenant-General is the recognition of 
magnificent service by himself and his famous 
Camel Corps in many fields. But those who know 
him well, know him for something more than an 
exceedingly capable soldier-statesman. They 
delight to recall his charm of manner, his genius 
for making and retaining friendships, his lavish 
hospitality and his fine sportsmanship. Few men 
have ever been able to emulate, much less surpass, 
his exploits with rifle or gun. 


R. TE WATER’S INTERVIEW seems to 
have excited more protest from a certain 
section of the South African Press than from the 
Government he represents. Indeed, General 
Hertzog is reported to have immediately followed 
it up with a statement that he and his colleagues 
would not be opposed to a conference with 
Germany on this colonial matter ‘‘ when the time 
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was ripe.’’ In view of certain recent utterances 
of General Hertzog and of the ‘‘ indiscretion ’’ of 
the Union Minister of Defence a year ago in throw- 
ing out the suggestion that an “ outlet ’’ might 
possibly be found for German colonial ambitions 
in Africa at some undefined spot and in view also 
of the known sympathies with Germany of the 
Dutch supporters of the Union Government, there 
is some excuse perhaps for concluding that Mr. 
te Water was not quite so blatantly ‘‘ indiscreet ”’ 
in airing his “‘ private views ’’ as he was at first 
thought to have been. It looks in fact very much 
as if he had been put up to the pleasant business 
of ‘‘ flying a kite,’’ with the object of expediting 
the summoning of a conference that certain 
influential people in South Africa fervently desired. 


R. WILLIAM ABERHART, Social Credit 
Premier of Alberta, is nothing if not an 
ingenious politician. In his fight with Dominion 
authority he has now discovered that Canada’s 
‘“‘ original copy ’’ of the British North America 
Act is missing from the Dominion’s archives. 
Consequently, he and his supporters are arguing 
that the Dominion has no real legal existence ; that 
Mr. Mackenzie King has been making use of 
powers for which he has no authority ; and that, in 
the absence of a Dominion constitution, Alberta’s 
Premier can proceed to carry out his Social Credit 
programme in his own sweet way. The fact that 
the constitution-conferring Act was passed at West- 
minster and not in Canada and that duly certified 
copies of that Act can easily be obtained from 
London does not worry Mr. Aberhart and his 
friends at all. They have made their point and 
are making full use of it, and till the certified copy 
is in the hands of the Federal authority, the latter 
must necessarily be in a somewhat embarrassing 
position. The Royal Commission, which Ottawa 
has appointed to deal with the taxation and general 
financial relations of the Dominion with the pro- 
vinces, can scarcely get down to its work till the 
certified copy has arrived, and every little delay 
will be of advantage to the Alberta Social Creditors. 
How it has come about that such an important 
document has disappeared from the Canadian 
archives is a mystery that once more seems to 
indicate that truth is sometimes far stranger than 
the colourful fiction of writers of thrillers. 


OST HORIZONS are in the news at the 
moment. The film of that name, which is 
concerned with a forgotten civilisation in Central 
Asia, continues to draw its thousands, and the 
American “‘ island in the sky ’’ provides good copy 
perhaps for the more credulous. So far the 
plateau has yielded two small mice with peculiar 
ears—mares_ ridiculi?—and some _ apparently 
normal vermin. But the prospect of discovering a 
race of men or supermen secluded from the world 
for countless generations is receding, if it was ever 
seriously considered by men of science. But we 
shall have to await a full account of what has been 
discovered and not rely on such scraps as can be 
communicated from above. If there is, as reported, 
no water on the plateau, it seems difficult not to 
believe that the animals existing there have some 
means of coming down from time to time, 


BY FAR THE MOST important event which 

has occurred in the British cinema this year 
came about last week with Mr. Wilcox’s pro. 
duction of Victoria The Great. Many people were 
apprehensive as to how this subject would be 
treated, and the harm done to the prestige of 
British films, had Mr. Wilcox failed, would have 
been tremendous. He has not only not failed, but 
he has also pleased America, and snatched the Cup 
Of All Nations from among seventy other entrants 
at Venice. Naturally, in any attempt to unfold 
the panorama of some sixty years, the question of 
selection is the overriding one. What to put in 
and what to leave out, and there may be some who 
will quarrel with the script of Mr. De Grandcourt 
and Mr. Malleson, but they have, except in one 
or two minor details, stuck to history and Mr, 
Wilcox has provided plenty of pageantry. The 
real heart of the picture lies in the building up of 
the Prince Consort; he is very sympathetically 
treated and, when he dies, the continuity dies with 
him. Anton Walbrook makes the most of his 
great chance, and his portrait of Prince Albert is 
light and attractive, while he also manages to 
suggest the very real abilities with which he was 
gifted. Anna Neagle’s Queen Victoria from her 
accession to her Diamond Jubilee, is dignified and 
she takes her difficult hurdle—her speech to her 
Indian subjects—excellently. Her make up 
throughout is wonderful, but she has little chance 
to build up much except her face. The many 
minor parts, especially H. B. Warner’s Lord 
Melbourne, Terence de Marnay’s young Disraeli 
and Charles Carson’s Robert Peel, are all well 
played. 


HE GAIETY THEATRE with Leslie 
Henson, Fred Emney and Richard Hearne 

on the stage to keep the fun bubbling merrily has 
no difficulty in ‘“‘ going gay.’’ The piece may be 
called ‘‘ Going Greek,’’ but it doesn’t matter very 
much what it is called or what it is about : the main 
thing is that there is no lack of entertainment. It 
goes without saying that Leslie Henson has to 
appear in all sorts of disguises and that in each and 
all he sets the house rocking with laughter over 
his inimitable quips and antics. He is ably 
supported by the massive humour of Fred Emney 
and the comic acrobatics of Richard Hearne. 
There is an attractive chorus and the dresses and 
scenic effects are delightful. Louise Browne sings 
and dances with grace and charm and there is some 
clever dancing, too, by the dainty Mary Lawson 
and Roy Royston. Altogether a play that is well 
calculated to rouse depressed spirits and please any 
audience seeking bright and merry entertainment. 


N THE CITY a difficult settlement has been 
reached and things are a little more cheerful. 
But there is very little business being done, and 
investors would be wise not to join the professional 
speculator in the search for bargains. America 
seems to be getting over her attack of nerves, and 
as the political air clears, as it undoubtedly 's 
clearing, there should be some revival of business. 
But there are still heavy clouds, notably in the 
Far East and the Mediterranean, and until they 
lift the wise will lie low, 
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Leading Articles 


MR. EDEN’S SPEECH 


ue phantom of the League of Nations con- 

tinues to haunt Geneva. <A_ crowded 
Assembly listened to Mr. Eden with the silence of 
approval and their ghostly plaudits roused 
unheard echoes in the Soundless Land. The last 
generation set ponderous stones upon the graves 
of their dead to make sure that the buried would 
not rise again in this world to worry those who had 
attended their funeral. Nothing so far contrived 
will keep the League in the grave which was built 
for it when the United States ran away from their 
responsibility and the rest of the world realised 
that even Armageddon could not change human 
nature. It was fortunate on this occasion that Mr 
Eden was able to touch on a matter not entirely 
unconnected with reality—the re-armament of this 
country. Great Britain after wrestling with a 
Socialist and National Government or two has 
just reached the point where it is possible to pro- 
mote a policy favourable to British interests and 
the peace of the world without running the risk of 
immediate war. Not so long ago this country 
humbly bowed its head to things as they came, 
accepted the sneers and rebuffs of smaller nations, 
declined the ambition of second fiddle in favour 
of the triangle, because we were so anxious to 
prove to the world that we were on the side of 
peace. Our efforts for peace were within an ace 
of plunging the world into war. We English 
folk are inclined to claim a monopoly of the sense 
of humour, that is, the gift of seeing ourselves as 
other people see us. Yet that gift failed us on this 
occasion. We saw ourselves as noble altruists 
calling the world to the divine vision that war was 
an unnecessary nightmare. The rest of the world, 
even our friends, smiled wearily at our propa- 
ganda and saw us not as the lime-lit protagonists 
of universal peace, but as a band of gangsters who 
had collected the goods and were determined that 
our ill-gotten gains should be protected, not by 
our own effort and sacrifice, but by a gospel of 
humbug. 


The Near East has seen the shadow of war 
gradually fade as England armed. It is not for 
those who are content with their own possessions 
to question the titles of the great. Possession is 
nine-tenths of the law and there is no international 
Statute of limitations. The small States that arose 
after the War are not concerned with the legal 
tights of this country to its Empire or with those 
of Italy to Abyssinia, but their very existence 
depends on a right judgment of the material power 
of each country to hold and defend its own. 

For these reasons, it was a relief to hear Mr. 
Eden talking to the League of this country’s war- 
like preparations. There are small countries which 
will take heart of grace when they hear that 
Great Britain is building 450,000 tons of war- 
ships with 55,000 tons sanctioned by Parliament 
to be put in hand. We may be the retired burglar 
as other folk are apt to consider us, but for the 
sake of peace it is advisable that foreigners should 


know we are able and ready to defend our loot. 
The great thing for everybody is that burglary 
should not start anew and there is no better police- 
man than the retired burglar. So the country will 
receive with gratitude Mr. Eden’s words about the 
re-armament of Great Britain and it is well that the 
announcement was backed with the assertion that 
the programme was supported by the determina- 
tion of all British peoples. 

For the rest, his speech remains as vague as all 
League speeches are bound to be. There is little 
satisfaction for Germany to be gleaned from the 
clumsy sentence about His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment’s anxiety to co-operate in restoring inter- 
national trade. The problem raised as to colonies 
is not really economic. Germany’s desire for a 
colonial Empire is  political—a question of 
prestige. For the moment perhaps Herr Hitler 
would be disconcerted rather than appeased by the 
offer of territory across the seas. The cry for 
colonies is a valuable asset and bad harvests and 
the tightening of the belt which follows prepara- 
tion for war may be excused as an outcome of the 
international ill-will which has deprived Germany 
of lands which before the War never relieved any 
shortage of foodstuffs or raw materials. 


There are many well-meaning folk who would 
like to restore Germany’s pride by the gift of a 
colony or two, but their aspirations are limited by 
their resolve that it shall not be at their expense. 
South Africa is full of sympathy for Germany’s 
unhappy plight. Nothing would please it better 
than that the German colonial thirst should be 
assuaged, provided that none of the territories in 
which the Union is interested are sacrificed. Only 
the cynic suggests that Palestine might offer a 
favourable opening to German enterprise. Lord 
Beaverbrook has discovered that Mr. Eden’s 
innocuous speech has betrayed the Empire, because 
it offers foreign countries access to the British 
colonies. This seems strong language to describe 
a proposal to enter into discussion for an abatement 
of particular preferences where these can be shown 
to place undue restriction on international trade. 
The truth of it is that no nation, even if it wished 
to be so, can afford to be altruistic. We have tried 
to set an example to the world in the matter of 
disarmament with lamentable results. It is incon- 
ceivable that any government can open the doors 
of the British Empire any wider to foreign com- 
petition so long as the trade policy of other 
countries is based on the most rigorous and selfish 
nationalism. It is excellent to define the aim of 
civilisation as ‘‘ a world free from fear, fear of war, 
fear of impoverishment, fear of social disintegra- 
tion and decline,’’ but it is not enough. Fear is 
a friend as well as an enemy of existence. With- 
out it life would perish. A purely negative ideal, 
the abolition of something that can never be 
abolished, can never be a political ideal. Somehow 
fear must be accepted and mankind be strengthened 
to march forward in the conflict with hope and 
courage. 


Spain and China are there to show that danger 
is always with us. Neither in the Peninsula or in 
the Far East is there anything to encourage the 
pacifist. The wise sailor does not deny the storm 
that threatens his destruction nor does he abandon 
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himself to fate with nothing to console him but the 
thought that possibly some day science may bind 
the wind and shackle the tempest. It is not to the 
League of Nations that any sane man will look for 
a pilot or even a weather report. It is pleasant to 
think of the national delegates being lobbied 
behind the scenes for their votes in the Council 
election and promising votes so casually that every- 
one was surprised when Spain and Turkey were 
declared ineligible for re-election. Meantime, 
elsewhere far from Geneva some slight progress 
was being made. Italy accepted the Anglo-French 
proposal that naval experts should meet in Paris 
to adjust the Nyon arrangement to include Italy. 
Here perhaps some gratitude is due to Berlin, 
which does not for the moment want to put the 
so-called Rome-Berlin axis to anything approach- 
ing breaking strain. 


VERY MUCH AT SEA 


ig would be perfectly easy for the political 

fanatic to make what capital he chose out of 
the situation in the Mediterranean. He could say 
that Italy and Germany had spiked the guns of 
Britain and France by refusing any co-operation 
in the Nyon agreement or he could say that the 
whole thing had been an ingenious dodge by which 
Britain and France had assumed naval control of 
the inland sea. Neither statement would be true. 
Bit it is difficult to determine where the advantage, 
if any, lies and still more difficult to believe that 
the Nyon agreement has augmented the hopes of 
peace and the cause of justice. 


It was perfectly obvious that conditions in the 
Mediterranean had become intolerable and that 
the conduct of a war round its coasts without the 
status of war was bringing much nearer the out- 
break of a genuine and much more formidable 
warfare. In these circumstances various steps 
might have been taken and each of them had 
advocates. Great Britain might have ignored 
everyone else, washed her hands of any concern 
with the affairs of Europe or of any attempts to 
prevent the major disaster of a first-class war and 
sent the strongest possible naval forces into the 
Mediterranean in order to protect British ships— 
or ships enabled to fly the British flag—on their 
lawful occasions. This, unless we misunderstand 
it, is the policy of splendid isolation. Great 
Britain and France (who first suggested it) might 
have scrapped the policy of Non-Intervention and 
divided their own people hopelessly by giving as 
much support to the Valencia Government as 
Italy and Germany hawe given to General Franco. 
Britain, like America (or, rather, Mr. Roosevelt) 
in China, might have implored all her nationals, 
ashore or afloat, to evacuate this dangerous district 
and then washed her hands of the whole affair until 
one of the contending parties had secured a 
definite triumph. 


But none of these short cuts in policy could hold 
out any hope of moral or material advantage and 
the Nyon agreement was evolved—in default of a 
better solution. It is not a very hopeful agreement 
or a very comforting plan. It can be riddled in 
cross-examination. It leaves all kinds of danger- 
ous occasions at the mercy and discretion of the 


commander of a destroyer and it has this one 
peculiar disadvantage—that if a “‘ pirate” jg 
sunk every responsible authority can disclaim 
responsibility for his acts. 


Besides, no one has suggested that the waters 
of the Mediterranean should be barred to the syb. 
marines of Powers not ostensibly engaged in the 
Spanish Civil War and a bad shot with a depth 
charge aimed at an obvious pirate which missed 
the pirate and bagged, let us say, an unfortunate 
submarine of some other navy, which happened to 
be cruising under water quite near the abominable 
pirate which escaped, would not really lead us 
much further on the road to appeasement. Yet, 
in the unreal and unhealthy state of life and death 
to which events have condemned us all, the Nyon 
agreement was probably better than any of the 
more slapdash methods which might have been 
substituted for it. 


If we accept the proof of the dangerous futility 
of the League of Nations we might say that, since 
the Abyssinian campaign began or since the 
Hoare-Laval agreement was jettisoned, we have 
made no progress towards peace, if we have not 
actually diminished the chance of it. Germany 
still wants colonies; Italy still wants recognition 
as a formidable and first-class fighting power with 
an acknowledged supremacy in the Mediterranean; 
Russia still seeks world revolution; Britain and 
France still oppose all these ambitions and obses- 
sions. But not one nation is yet willing, even if it 
is able, to seek a solution by actual war; not one 
nation has anything to gain by such a solution 
which could in anyway counteract the desperate 
character of the risk involved; even the. most 
pacifist nation, which is Great Britain, is absolutely 
determined to hit like fury if attacked. 


Thus, now as then, an uneasy way of life is 
preserved on the waters, under the waters, and 
along the shores of the Mediterranean. We are 
all plagued by its uneasiness in the exhaustion of 
financial resources, in the mental and moral pre- 
occupations of our lives, and in the miserable 
vacillations of our stock markets. But, since 
Abyssinia, another war which is not a war has 
broken out. Japan and China are at war without 
that declaration of war which does at least to some 
extent regularise the highly irregular verbs of war. 
Perhaps the great powers of Europe, who might 
still be called the white races, will cast an uneasy 
eye on that portent and wonder, not only how and 
where it may end, but what would happen if they 
let war loose among themselves while Japan and 
China were still at grips. 


This new aspect of affairs should _ interest 
Germany—if it be not part of an ‘‘ ideology ”’ too 
typically Hohenzollern. It may give pause to 
several leaping minds—and swords. It does some- 
how bring the ‘‘ jubilant feet ’? of Freedom and of 
Discipline rather nearer to the ground. 


“UNREST IN FRENCH 


MOROCCO ” 


RECENTLY reports have reached this country 
of —. in Fez, Meknes and even in Rabat, 
the French Administrative capital. These out- 
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breaks cause no surprise to those who, like myself, 
have recently visited the French zone, since it was 
plain to see that a considerable amount of unrest 


existed. 


First and foremost discontent has been caused 
by the serious economic conditions prevailing in 
Southern Morocco. 
of the drought the crops have failed completely in 
many districts, and these misfortunes culminated 
last spring in a severe famine. At Warzazat and 
in the Sus hundreds of people died of starvation, 
while the majority of the survivors trekked 
northwards in a desperate effort to find food. 


It may be thought that the French were slow in 
taking action, though all will agree that once the 
gravity of the situation was realised, vigorous 
measures were taken. Indeed, enormous sums of 
money were expended in an effort to provision the 
distressed areas, the relief measures being super- 
vised by General Nogués, the Resident-General, in 
person. Certainly no blame attaches to the able 
administrators who have represented the Republic 
in the Protectorate, but rather to the iniquitous 
system whereby the Resident-General, along with 
many of his staff, is at once superseded when any 
change of Government takes place in France. 
Thus, since the departure of Marshal Lyautey, the 
maker of modern Morocco in 1925, Resident- 
General has followed Resident-General in rapid 
succession so that continuity of policy has been 
well-nigh impossible. 


In addition, there has been for some years, 2 
Nationalist movement in the country fostered to 
a large extent by young students; their head- 
quarters being at Fez, a city ever noted in the 
history of Morocco for turbulence and discord. 
The Fasis, though attractive and cultured, suffer 
from perpetual discontent, and indeed always will 
do so, for even if they were given the moon they 
would at once exhibit a marked preference for the 
sun. 


On the top of these internal troubles came the 
Spanish War, a disaster which was bound to cause 
repercussions in the French zone. Rumours at 
once spread. It was and is widely believed 
amongst the Moors that the Spanish authorities 
have set up the Khalifa of Spanish Morocco, 
Mulay Hassan, as Sultan. They say that the 
Khutbeh, the ceremonial part of the Friday 
Prayer, is said in his name instead of that of His 
Shereefian Majesty Sidi Mohamed, an act which 
would be equivalent to the Coronation of a 
European Monarch. This rumour I have person- 
ally investigated on the spot and there is no truth 
in it whatsoever, the Khalifa being on excellent 
terms with his cousin the Sultan and the Spanish 
authorities far too wise to allow such an unfriendly 
act to the French. No doubt spread by dis- 
affected people, this rumour has, in spite of its 
falsity, helped to add considerably to the feeling of 
unrest. 


_ The sympathy of the Moroccan Nationalists and 
indeed of all Moors is entirely on the side of 
General Franco. They never have had, and never 
will have, the slightest sympathy towards the com- 
munists whom they consider to be the enemies of 


For several years as a result: 


God and all organised religion. Many of them 
too, envy the men of Spanish Morocco who are 
fighting in Spain, for not only are the Berbers 
essentially lovers of war, but also they have heard 
glowing accounts of the money being paid to the 
soldiers and the chances of booty to be won. 
Moreover, the people in Spanish Morocco are 
undoubtedly contented and relatively prosperous 
compared with many of the inhabitants of the 
French Protectorate, so that comparisons are not 
unnaturally made as to the relative merits of 
French and Spanish rule in a way by no means 
favourable to the French. 


Also it must be remembered that the Moroccan 
Nationalist movement is distinctly Fascist in 
sympathy and so the amity of the French towards 
the Valencia Government is strongly resented. 


1, myself, during an extended tour of Morocco 
undertaken a short time ago, noted that though the 
people of Spanish Morocco were perfectly happy 
under the brilliant administration of Colonel Don 
Juan Beigbeder, matters in the French zone were 
very different. Many children, refugees from the 
stricken Southern areas, begged piteously for bread 
in the streets of Meknes; while the people of Fez, 
thinking of their relatives and friends imprisoned 
as a result of last year’s riots, seemed openly 
rebellious. In the territory beyond the High 
Atlas, where the lot of the people has at the best 
of times been a sad one, conditions were 
indescribable. 


No large outbreak seems likely to occur. There 
is, of course, a strong garrison in French Morocco, 
and the Great Lords of the Atlas, with Si Hadj 
Thami el Glaoui, Pasha of Marrakesh, at their head, 
are unreservedly on the side of the French, as they 
have been ever since the occupation. None-the- 
less, for the welfare of the Protectorate it is most 
necessary that the Spanish War should be 
liquidated at the earliest possible moment. As long 
as it endures there is ample opportunity for anti- 
French elements to make capital out of the situa- 
tion. Moreover, it is said that guns are being 
smuggled over the border, and this may well be 
true, though there can be no doubt that the Spanish 
authorities, who are every bit as anxious to main- 
tain peace in Morocco as the French, will do their 
utmost to prevent it. 


The French have done splendid work in 
Morocco; the Spanish Nationalists are now 
emulating them in a manner deserving of the 
greatest admiration. But it is essential that there 
shall be tranquility throughout the Shereefian 
Empire, and that sufficient food be found for the 
people of the stricken South. 


The Moors not unreasonably consider that the 
one benefit the French rule can give them is 
increased prosperity. What is the good, they 
say, of roads, railways and all modern innovations 
unless they help to achieve this end. Starvation 
is no new thing to these people, but if the European 
cannot save them from it, then they resent his 
presence and would prefer to die independent of 
anyone except the ‘‘ Lord of the Believers ’’— 


the Sultan. 
F. H. MELLOR. 
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Books of The Day 
A FORGOTTEN HERO 


STATUE in the Ulster township of 

Comber, another in a quiet corner of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and a_ plaster cast 
of the latter statue in the Ashmolean at 
Oxford may provoke speculation from time 
to time from the curious as to who was this 
Sir Rollo Gillespie and what did he accomplish 
to be thus honoured. The historical student may 
recall the name as associated with the West 
Indies, with a mutiny in Southern India, with the 
Nepalese war and with Sir Stamford Raffles’ 
earlier career in Java. He may even remember to 
have read a eulogistic and brief account of Sir 
Rollo’s achievements in the late Sir John 
Fortescue’s book ‘‘ A Gallant Company,’’ where 
the historian of the British Army recorded the 
opinion about Gillespie that ‘* had he lived in these 
days he would have been smothered with V.C.’s, 
D.S.O.’s and M.C.’s. ... Reviewing his career 
again I still think him the bravest man who ever 
wore the King’s uniform.’’ But for the most part 
it has to be admitted that this valiant soldier who 
died leading his men against a Gurkha fort a 
hundred years before the Great War started has 
been consigned to an ill-merited oblivion. He has 
for some inexplicable reason been wholly neglected 
by the writers of military biographies except for a 
brief and undiscriminating memoir published in 
1816 by an old friend and comrade. And even 
Major Eric Wakeham, who has now at long last 
rectified this neglect with ‘‘ a historical military 
sketch ’’ entitled ‘‘ The Bravest Soldier ’’ (Black- 
wood, with maps and illustrations, 12s. 6d.), has 
to confess that when he heard ‘‘ mention of 
Gillespie’s name one summer’s day in Kent over 
the luncheon table ’’ he was completely ignorant 
about him and his exploits. 

Though Major Wakeham calls his book a 
‘“‘ military sketch,’’ he has clearly been at great 
pains to collect from Gillespie’s descendants, the 
India Office and War Office Libraries and else- 
where all the material available for his account of 
this soldier-hero’s life and career. And he has 
made use of that material to excellent purpose, 
setting out the story in lively style yet with a sound 
judgment that permits of criticism of some of 
Gillespie’s actions, while in no way detracting 
from the glory of his main achievements. Thus, 
in commenting on the disputes between Raffles 
and Gillespie in Java, he contends fairly enough 
that the major blame for an ‘‘ unedifying quarrel ”’ 
rested with the former, but feels some explanation 
is called for as to Gillespie’s conduct, after his 
return to India, in laying formal charges against 
the integrity and administration of Raffles. This, 
he agrees, certainly on the face of it wore the 
appearance of rather mean spite. But Gillespie 
was not by nature a vengeful man and _ conse- 
quently it seems probable that ‘* Gillespie 
unwittingly forced his own hand. Impetuous, and 
consequently not very discreet, he probably waxed 
indignant in recalling some of the phases of his 
disagreement with Raffles. And in doing so he 


was no doubt carried away and made observations, 
either in public or to Lord Moira, which could not 
be recalled or retracted. ‘ He was committed,’ as 
Raffles wrote of Gillespie, ‘ by the assertions he 
had made.’ ’’ Major Wakeham, on the other 
hand, defends Gillespie from the criticisms made 
after his death of undue rashness and disobedience 
of orders in proceeding to attack the Kalunga fort, 
and here again his argument appears to be perfectly 
sound. Gillespie, he says, had to co-operate with 
Ochterlony by the lst November and he had only 
a few days left in which to carry out these orders, 
His advanced troops had failed to take a fort which, 
in enemy’s hands, would seriously threaten the 
due fulfilment of those orders. Time and space 
forbade the resort to a_ battering train. So 
Gillespie decided on an immediate assault which 
he led himself with his usual fearlessness. This 
assault might well have succeeded had his column 
commanders not failed him at the psychological 
moment. 


Gillespie was of a fiery temperament, but, as 
Major Wakeham shows, he had a clear brain which 
throughout his military career could seize on 
opportunities and make the best of them. Fear he 
never seems to have known: having promptly 
sized up a situation confronting him it did not take 
him long to decide on his plan and act upon it with 
a confidence that excluded all possibility of failure. 
The plan might be audacious, but that was in 
keeping with the nature of the man. It was his 
sheer audacity and prompt action that saved the 
Mutiny of Vellore in July, 1806, from becoming 
the bloody prelude to a far more serious revolt 
throughout the Carnatic. He was out riding 
towards Vellore Fort when the news was brought 
to him. Galloping to the barracks at Arcot he 
turned out the troops, gave orders to guns and 
cavalry to follow him and with a small band of 
horse was soon on his way to Vellore, arriving 
there, characteristically, well in front of his escort. 
Without delay he set about retrieving what might 
well have appeared a hopeless situation, since the 
remnant of the 69th holding out over the main 
gate against the mutineers inside the fort were at 
their last gasp and it would be some little time 
before Gillespie’s reinforcements could arrive. He 
hauled himself up the walls by the main gate by 
means of a hanging rope, rallied the defenders and 
headed a bayonet charge which captured three of 
the mutineers’ guns. There was no ammunition 
for these guns, but this daring feat halted the 
mutineers’ attack for several precious minutes and 
this interval sufficed for the bringing up to the fort 
of galloper guns, followed soon after by the main 
body of cavalry. The guns blew down the 
obstructing gate and Gillespie, having descended 
the walls, led the assault which, within a couple 
of hours of Gillespie’s arrival, saw the British flag 
again flying over Vellore. As Major Wakeham 
says in summing up Gillespie’s actions on this 
occasion, ‘‘ Had he delayed but a few minutes 
either at Arcot when collecting troops or on the 
road or on arrival at the gates of Vellore, the little 
band of the 69th must have been overwhelmed, the 
fourth gate held by the mutineers and the draw- 
bridge raised. All chance of a quick decision 
would have vanished and the protracted operations 
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necessary to reduce the fort would have allowed 
ample time for the poisonous whispers of rebel 
agents to bear disastrous fruit. Well might the 
Commander-in-Chief call Gillespie’s achievement 
a military wonder.” 

In Java in the operations against the French 
fortified lines of Cornelis and against a rebellious 
Sultan in the strongly fortified ‘‘ crattan’’ of 
Djocjocarta Gillespie displayed the same high 
qualities of courage, quick decision and inspiring 
leadership as he had at Vellore. He was a man of 
the same stamp as John Nicholson and like the 
hero of Delhi he was fated in the end to meet his 
death in the forefront of battle. It is well that his 
exploits should be rescued from the oblivion into 
which they have fallen, well, too, that his 
biography should have been undertaken by a 
military writer who can put his splendid achieve- 
ments in their proper setting without attempting 
to overstress them. Field-Marshal Sir Philip 
Chetwode, in his introduction to Major Wakeham’s 
book, adds what one cannot help feeling is a quite 
unnecessary comment. ‘‘ The work of Lawrence 
of Arabia,’’ he says, ‘‘ was remarkable enough, 
but no one who reads Major Wakeham’s account 
of Sir Rollo Gillespie’s life could doubt for a 
moment that it far exceeds that of Lawrence in 
glamour and achievement. Yet Lawrence mono- 

lised the headlines and front pages of the world, 
while Gillespie is almost unknown. Had there 
been Press, reporters and telegraphs in his day, to 
what ecstasies of leaded-type and banner headlines 
would even a part of his life have driven the sub- 
editors!’’ No one could doubt that Gillespie 
would have captured the ‘‘ banner headlines ’’ if 
there had been any in his day, but comparisons 
between him and Lawrence do seem to be a trifle 
‘“‘oderous ’’ and beside the mark. The achieve- 
ments of the two men cannot be compared either in 
“glamour ’’ or in their consequences, simply 
because they were so essentially different. 


NEW NOVELS 


A new novel by Mr. H. G. Wells is, of course, 
a literary event and there can be no doubt at all 
that his ‘‘ Brynhild ’’ (Methuen) will be eagerly 
sought for and read. It is a fine novel, too, even 
if its ending leaves the reader rather in the air 
and even if the scientific philosopher in Mr. Wells 
creeps in at times to touch up a little unnecessarily 
the effects of his lively creative imagination. It is 
the story of an entertaining triangle, two rival 
authors and the ‘‘ quiet lovely,’’ Brynhild. The 
husband of the lady owes much of his success to 
the publicity efforts of a Mr. Immanuel Cloote and 
this latter gentleman is quite one of the best and 
most amusing of Mr. Wells’ many notable 
creations. Mr. Wells’ heart obviously goes out 
to his ‘‘ quiet lovely ’’ and she is portrayed to us 
with a warm sympathy that makes her surrender 
to her husband’s rival readily understandable. 
But after this point is reached and the redoubtable 
Mr. Cloote has boomed Brynhild’s husband to the 
tremendous heights of international fame, the story 
somewhat abruptly ends—no doubt because the 
artist in Mr, Wells is satisfied that the right climax 
of a tale is where something still remains for the 
reader to guess. 


Miss Naomi Jacob has struck out a new line for 
herself in her story of a small grocer’s family 
in a Cockney setting—‘‘ The Lenient God” 
(Hutchinson, 8s. 6d.). ‘It is a hard luck story, 
too, for the hero had been to one of the oldest 
schools in England and had qualities to make a 
great success of life, if unkind Fortune had not 
intervened. As it was he had to begin his career 
first as a private chauffeur and then as the driver 
of a London General Omnibus Company’s bus. 
He had his romance and in the end Fortune began 
to smile upon him. A strong, sound, thoroughly 
reliable character Miss Jacob has made him and 
with his story she has mingled the lives of other 
members of his family. Each and all are presented 
to us with Miss Jacob’s rare skill in delineating 
character, the most delightful of them being the 
hard working, shrewd Yorkshire mother and the 
old grandmother, with her caustic tongue and 
thorough enjoyment in exposing the failings of the 
family. An excellent tale, spiced with just the 
right amount of humour. 


To make sport with time and space is an 
exceedingly tricky business for a novelist, but Miss 
Pamela Frankau manages the affair very adroitly 
by staging a serious illness for her hero of ‘‘ Some 
New Planet ’’ (Lane the Bodley Head) and thus 
allowing him to discover both himself and others 
in his wanderings into the past. It is a very 
clever novel this, and it should enhance the 
reputation Miss Frankau has already made for 
herself by her ‘‘ Tassell-Gentle’’ and “ Villa 
Anodyne.”’ Indeed, one would be not going far 
wrong if one regarded this as the most brilliant 
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book she has yet written, both for the intensity of 
its analysis of diverse characters and for the skill 
displayed in securing the reader’s unflagging 
interest while experimenting with an original 
literary form. 


The author of ‘‘ Deep Soundings ’’ (Caxton 
Press, Idaho, U.S.A., $2.50), who writes under 
the pseudonym Alan Corby, has a decided gift for 
vivid narrative and colourful portraiture. His 
story is a thrilling one of the Great War: the 
adventures of an American Naval Officer, Rex 
Dean, assigned to the duty of convoying merchant 
men across the Atlantic and safeguarding them 
from the submarine menace. His hero is a man 
who likes ‘‘ rough waters and lots of Hell,’’ but 
who has also a soft corner in his heart to accom- 
modate the affections of many women. He is a 
fighting sailor with a large heart, and afloat or on 
shore he always manages to be master of his own 
fate. He takes nothing seriously—U-boats or 
women. ‘‘ And so—I meet Corra Mason—and so 
on Tuesday I leave her, maybe to get a shot in the 
guts.’’ Such is his philosophy, and Alan Corby 
succeeds in showing us that there is nothing cheap 
about it: Dean’s women seem to understand him 
and lose nothing by loving him. A vigorously 
written tale, full of exciting incident. 


There is a quiet impressiveness about Miss Elsie 
M. Jacobs’ Shropshire story of enduring love, 
‘* The Little Bachelor ’’ (Heath Cranton). It has 
a pre-war setting, with its background a remote 
hamlet, the inhabitants of which are pictured for 
us as slow mentally and physically and living 
always close to the earth. The author is a Shrop- 
shire woman herself and writes with an obviously 
intimate knowledge of the environment she 
describes. Her hero, the Little Bachelor, is a 
lovable character whose life is devoted to the 
selfless service of a woman suffering from a 
disastrous marriage. 


““The Nutmeg Tree,’’ by Margery Sharp 
(Arthur Barker), is a light and most entertaining 
book, with clever characterisation in it. The 
author has a keen sense of humour and she gives 
her readers plenty of amusing episodes in this tale 
of the surprising experiences of a mother who is 
summoned abroad to attend to the love affair of 
her Girton-educated daughter she has not seen 
since the latter’s childhood. 

Miss Pamela Hansford Johnson’s ‘‘ World’s 
End ”’ (Chapman and Hall) is, in some ways, the 
best book she has written : it is a convincing study 
of the development of character in a well-meaning 
young man to whom the fates are far from over- 
kind. He loses his wife and this, his greatest 
tragedy, is the means of discovering to him a new 
goal, the fight for freedom and peace in 
Spain. All the characters in the book are well 
drawn, especially that of Ma Hogben, the hero’s 
landlady with her heart of gold. 

Mr. Denis Mackail, having with remarkable skill 
proved his capacity for retailing to us the life 
stories of a large number of people within the space 
of a single day’s preparations for a wedding, has 
selected for his new novel ‘‘ Jacinth or Being an 
Uncle’’ (Hodder and Stoughton) a less complicated 
theme. We are invited to contemplate the alarums 


and excursions connected with a spirited youn 
debutante’s social behaviour as seen through the 
eyes of a fond but very anxious middle-aged 
bachelor uncle. Jacinth, being a very modern 
young lady, leads her loving relatives an excitin 
dance, but all comes right in the end—even to the 
extent of leaving the fond uncle another neice to 
look after in the place of the one he has quite 
happily to surrender to the sensible young man of 
her choice. The plot of the book may be slight, 
but in Mr. Mackail’s deft handling of it the story 
of Jacinth makes delightful reading. 


‘* Genesis,’’ by Martin Tree (Davies), is a tale 
of three generations, from the Victorian era down 
to the present time. It is an ambitious novel with 
many excellencies in it of description and 
characterisation, more particularly in the latter 
part of it with its account of a father’s efforts to 
help his daughter and of her adventures in the 
Elstree film studios. 


Mr. John Steinbeck is a writer who has made a 
name for himself on the other side of the Atlantic 
and his tale of two tramps, ‘‘ Of Mice and Men” 
(Heinemann), is a literary gem. The two tramps 
are inseparable: Lennie, a giant in strength with 
the mind of a child, and George, who fathers and 
mothers his partner of the road, keeps him out of 
the trouble into which he is so prone to fall and 
cheers him continuously with visions of good 
things to come when they shall live ‘* off the fatta 
the lan’ ’’ and have a home of their own. Tragedy 
comes in the end and its coming is the heart- 
rending climax to a very moving tale. 


PUBLISHERS’ PLANS 


Hodder and Stoughton’s publications . for 
October will include Lord Eustace Percy’s ‘‘ John 
Knox ’’ and John Buchan’s study “ of the 
dictator who knew how to govern’’—‘‘ Augustus.” 


Eyre and Spottiswoode have nearly ready Lady 
Charnwood’s new book, ‘‘ Call Back Yesterday: 
A Book of Old Letters chosen from her collection, 
with some Memories of Her Own.”’ 


Axel Munthe’s famous book, ‘‘ The Story of 
San Michele,’’ in its original edition reached 30 
impressions. The cheaper edition is now in its 
29th impression ; there is also a lavish illustrated 
edition and now John Murray is to issue on 
October Ist a new unabridged volume at a size suit- 
able for the pocket and priced 3s. 6d. There 
will also be an edition bound in leather at 6s. 


Allen and Unwin are to publish on October 5th 
‘* Life and Death,”’ the autobiography of Italy’s 
most famous surgeon, Andrea Majocchi. The 
book has been a best seller in that country and in 
America. 


The Manchester University Press announces 
publication on October Ist, of Additions and 
Corrections to Sir John Fortescue’s Edition of 
‘‘ The Correspondence of King George III,”’ Vol. 
1, by L. B. Namier, Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Manchester. ~The volume 
gives the documents a permanent form, makes 
them accessible to a wide circle of scholars, and 


correlates them with documents existing in other 
collections. 
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Round the Empire 


CENTRALISATION IN THE 


COMMONWEALTH 


R. BOYD, of Glasgow University, one of the 
delegates to the New Education Fellowship 
conferences in Australia, has expressed some sur- 
prise at the defects of Australian education. ‘‘ In 
Scotland,’’ he pointed out, ‘* each county controls 
its own educational department, and as a conse- 
quence there is a greater interest in education 
matters and greater opportunities for the develop- 
ment of new ideas and systems. Centralised 
control in Australian States retards the develop- 
ment of education on progressive lines. Control 
by a few education Mussolinis will have to be 
abandoned if real progress is to be made.”” Com- 
menting on these remarks of Dr. Boyd the Sydney 
Bulletin suggests that education is not the only 
field where there is excessive centralisation in 
Australia. This over-centralisation exists, it says, 
in practically every domain in which State Govern- 
ments operate or are permitted to meddle, and it 
takes a hundred irritating forms. ‘‘ In recent 
weeks we have seen a fine people occupying one of 
the finest parts of Australia denied the right to 
have goods carried across the border by road, 
chiefly to and from Melbourne, because a 
Melbourne board issued a veto; and if an effort 
were made to substitute freight-carrying ‘planes 
they would be vetoed too. And development of or 
trade with natural ports, such as Albany and Port 
Stephens, is stifled because the Big City must get 
all the business. So population accumulates in 
the coastal cities—five already contain half the 
mainland people—to be maintained somehow in 
bad times and defended somehow in time of war, 
while country towns and natural ports decay. In 
unified South Africa harbours are under national 
control, and harbour improvements are under- 
taken as part of national policy. In Australia the 
national Government is an outsider where State 
ports and harbours are concerned—so much of an 
outsider that it was recently a question whether it 
would get permission to use a Sydney bay for the 
accommodation of the flying boats which are to 
carry His Majesty’s mails, and if necessary take a 
hand in the defence of His Majesty’s subjects.’’ 
Local government is necessary for Australia, the 
Bulletin admits, but Australia, it argues, could 
well do without State Governments, and would 
indeed be far better without them. In the 
abolition of State Parliaments and Governments 
and the setting up of provincial assemblies or 
councils lies, the paper thinks, the Common- 
wealth’s only hope of ridding itself of the twin 
Plagues of over-government and over-taxation. 
‘Of course abolition would have to be gradual; 
but a good start could be made by transferring 
control of education, transport and income taxation 
to the Commonwealth, and a_ nation-minded 
Commonwealth Government would be in a position 
to force such a transfer. A great many Australians 
are thinking along these lines. None of the 
existing parties is thinking with them, because 


none is really representative of the average 
Australian ; and a group of earnest one-Parliament 
men in good standing would get their votes.’’ 


POLITICAL BROADCASTING BAN 


With the Australian elections in near prospect 
the Australian Broadcasting Commission has 
recently placed a ban on politicians of all parties 
using the microphone. Except for one or two 
addresses that were arranged several months ago 
and a fair allotment of time for the policy speeches 
of party leaders, Australian stations are to be 
denied to politicians until after election day. The 
Commission holds that from now till then any 
broadcasting politician would be getting political 
publicity even though he did not talk on politics 
at all. Naturally the ban has been a source of 
considerable grievance to the politicians and the 
Broadcasting Commission has in consequence 
come in for a good deal of adverse criticism from 
them. Many of these politicians had made 
requests to speak on apparently quite innocuous 
topics unconnected with politics and they profess 
to be considerably surprised at the Commission’s 
attitude. But the Sydney Bulletin says the Com- 
mission has done the only thing it sensibly could 
do—ruled the lot of them out. 


CANADA’S RECORD YEAR 


Canada is enjoying a greater measure of pros- 
perity than at any time since 1930. A review of 
the first seven months of the year, which has just 
been compiled by the Dominion Bureau of 
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Statistics, points to increased operations along the 
whole front of industrial enterprise. A particularly 
notable feature is the healthy state of Public 
Finance. The review, dealing with the first four 
months of the current fiscal year—i.e., down to 
July—shows that the surplus of total receipts over 
total expenditure was no less than 43.4 million 
dollars, compared with only 3 million last year in 
the same comparison. Since the Minister of 
Finance budgeted for an increase of only 33 
millions in revenue for the present fiscal year over 
1936-37, there is every indication that his hopes 
will be more than realised. Here are other points 
from the review :—Dealing with the January to 
July period it indicates that except for Saskatche- 
wan and other parts of the Prairie Provinces there 
are, on the whole, good prospects for farm crops. 
Canada’s apple crop promises to be one of the 
largest since the record year of 1933. Railway 
traffic showed a considerable increase, the gain in 
car loadings over 1936 being 9.5 per cent. The 
output of central electric stations, which supply 
over 90 per cent. of the electric power production 
of Canada, increased during the seven months by 
10.2 per cent. over the preceding year—a new 
record. Exports totalled 518 million dollars, an 
increase of 98 million dollars over the same period 
of last year and the highest since 1929. 


QUEBEC’S GOLD 


Quebec is doing well with her gold. Last year 
tlie production of her mines was valued at nearly 
£5,000,000, and the record of the first five months 
for 1937 shows that another banner year will be 
recorded. Up to the end of May nearly 290,000 


fine ounces, valued at nearly £2,000,000, had been 
accounted for. Thus another chapter is being 
written to a history of Provincial gold mining 
which goes back to 1823 when gold was found in 
small quantities in the Chaudiere River area, 
Twenty-five years were, however, to elapse before 
these deposits were exploited on a commercial 
scale. From that day to this the Province has not 
looked back, and is now the second largest gold 
producer among the Canadian Provinces. 


FLOUR FOR CHINA 


A note which has been published by the trade 
authorities in Canada makes timely reference to a 
more peaceful aspect of Chinese affairs. It is to 
the effect that for years the United Kingdom is the 
only country in the world which has exceeded 
China as a market for Canadian flour. Prior to 
1922 the value of flour exported to China by the 
Dominion was negligible, but by 1929 the sales 
had topped the £2,000,000 mark. They accounted 
for no less than 40 per cent. of the whole export 
trade of the Dominion to China, and for 15 per 
cent. of Canada’s flour exports to the world. 
During the first four months of this year China 
purchased more flour than during the correspond- 
ing period of last year. 


“ SARDINES ” 


More than once the term ‘* Sardine ’’ has been 
the subject of international correspondence. It 
can always be relied upon, so to speak, to be the 
philological sprat to catch the diplomatic mackerel, 
some maintaining that it must be applied only to 
fish caught in certain non-Imperial waters. Be 
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that as it may, a sardine by any other name would 
taste as sweetly, and the fish of the sardine type 
which are caught off the shores of Canada are as 
good as any in the world. Last year, for example, 
New Brunswick alone packed nearly 400,000 cases 
of them, valued at well over £25,000, while the 
sales of the salted and fresh varieties to the United 
States canneries brought in another £50,000 to the 
Provincial fishermen. The total market value of 
Canada’s ‘‘ Sardine’’ catch last year was 
£319,712. 


These ‘‘ Sardines ’’ are classed among the ‘‘Big 
Five’ of the Atlantic Coast fisheries, the others 
being lobsters, codfish, haddock and herring. 
During 1936 the total catch of the ‘‘ Big Five ” 
accounted for £2,355,000. Individually, Lobster 
was the most valuable of the lot, so far as the 
Atlantic seaboard is concerned, being exceeded in 
value only by British Columbian salmon. 


AIR PROGRESS 


A recent examination of traffic figures on Empire 
air routes shows a remarkable increase in the 
volume of passengers, notably on the service 
between England and India. ‘* Of course, at this 
time of the year,’’ explains one of the Empire 
traffic experts, ‘‘ many passengers by our India 
service are Government officials and _ others 
travelling to and fro on leave. An interesting 
point, here, is that more and more of such 
passengers now like to take advantage of the inter- 
booking arrangements which exist between air and 
sea transport, making a journey one way by air- 
liner and in the other direction by ocean liner. 
Apart from seasonal ‘ leave ’ passengers, our India 
route statistics show that there are now more and 
more business passengers making their journeys 
to and from India by air; while another fact 
revealed by recent figures is that there is an 
appreciable growth in the number of passengers 
flying right through between England and 
Australia. A good many of these England- 
Australia passengers are business men. Others 
are tourists and pleasure travellers—some of them 
enjoying trips round the world by a combination 
of air and sea transport. On our Africa route a 
study of traffic figures shows that approximately 
half the passengers now using this route are busi- 
ness men, the other half comprising tourists and 
other travellers. The Africa route is particularly 
attractive to tourists, owing to the magnificent 
bird’s eye views it provides.”’ 

Flying trials are now being carried out with the 
seaplane ‘* Mercury,’’ the upper component of the 
Short-Mayo composite apparatus. Air tests have 
already been made successfully, with the lower 
component, the flying-boat ‘‘ Maia.’’ The next 
Stage will be for the seaplane to be mounted on 
the wing of the flying-boat and for the two com- 
ponents to ascend under their own power as one 
machine; another stage following when—in due 
course—actual mid-air launching tests are carried 
out, ‘‘ Mercury ” being released by means of a 
Special gear from the wing of the flying-boat, as 
soon as a suitable operating height has been 
attained. It is by the adoption of this method of 
mid-air launching that it is hoped to carry bigger 


mail-loads for longer distances non-stop, and at 
higher cruising speeds, than would be possible by 
any system of surface launching. The seaplane 
‘* Mercury ’’ has four motors developing a total 
of 1,280 horse-power, and, when carrying a load 
of 1,000 Ibs. of mails, will have a range of 
approximately 3,500 miles at a cruising speed of 
160 to 170 miles an hour. 

Air freight figures just available show that since 
the opening of the Brisbane-Singapore sections of 
the England-Australia air route, at the end of 
1934, thousands of day-old chicks have been flown 
from Brisbane to points in western and northern 
Queensland and North Australia. It is only by 
means of high-speed air transport that delivery of 
day-old chicks can be accomplished successfully, 
to points as far distant from Brisbane as Cloncurry, 
Mt. Isa, Camooweal, and Darwin. 

In addition to main aerodromes, nearly 100 inter- 
mediate landing-grounds, each equipped with 
identification beams, boundary lights, and meteoro- 
logical services, are being provided on the trans- 
Canada air route between Halifax and Vancouver. 


Further details of the flying-boat base at 
Singapore show that the waterway from the slip- 
way to the open sea is a dredged channel 600 feet 
wide and about a mile in length. It is flanked on 
either side by a continuous timber boom, designed 
to exclude floating debris and other obstructions. 
At night it will be defined by electric-lights at 
intervals of 300 feet, terminating on the seaward 
end by two beacons. 


KALAHARI BUSHMEN’S PLIGHT 


The latest issues of the Cape Times contain 
distressing accounts of the plight of the Kalahari 
Bushmen, a party of whom were recently brought 
to Cape Town after having been shown at the 
Johannesburg Exhibition. Mr. Donald Bain, 
who has been in charge of the Bushmen both at 
Johannesburg and at Cape Town, told the Cape 
Times that the Bushmen were to have been trans- 
ported back to the Kalahari Gemsbok Reserve on 
the strength of promises given by Mr. Piet 
Grobler, Union Minister for Native Affairs, and in 
view of the sympathy expressed for the Bushmen 
in the South African Parliament by General 
Smuts. But unfortunately a hitch had arisen in 
an unexpected manner. It appeared that the 
Game Reserve had been vested in the National 
Parks Board by Act of the Union Parliament. 
Hence the Government had no authority over it 
and the instructions they had issued were not 
valid. The National Parks Board were opposed to 
allowing the Bushmen to enter the Reserve because 
of their invariable habit of hunting wild animals 
for food. Mr. Bain had endeavoured to find 
employment for some of the Bushmen in Natal, 
but this venture had not proved successful and 
he himself had to bear the cost of its failure. Now 
the Bushmen had been taken into the desert at 
Koopan with no funds or supplies of food to 
maintain them. Mr. Bain accordingly asked for 
public assistance for the Bushmen who were, he 
said, ‘“‘ in a state of dire necessity.”” A small 
committee of influential people had, he said, been 
very energetically endeavouring to bring matters 
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to a head and obtain from the Government a 
permanent abode for the Bushmen, but so far 
without result. 

Commenting on these disclosures the Cape 
Times remarked: ‘‘ The Board must know, as the 
Government and the public know, that the Bush- 
men cannot be adapted to the ways of civilisation 
and that hunting is their only possible livelihood. 
If, therefore, the report correctly expresses the view 
of the Board, it amounts to saying ‘ Preserve the 
buck and let the Bushmen die.’ And die they will 
if the old tale of prosecutions and imprisonment is 
resumed. The little people are back in the desert. 
Whether they can survive there seems to depend 
largely on the National Parks Board. In the 
meantime, must they be left to starve? ”’ 


S.W. AFRICA’S KARAKUL INDUSTRY 


The stark, arid regions of South-West Africa 
have in the last few years seen the remarkable 
growth of a wealthy industry—Karakul sheep 
farming. Between 1931 and 1936 exports of 
Karakui lamb pelts increased from £67,900 to 
£753,546, and it is expected that the figures for 
this year will top the £1,000,000 mark according 
to an article in the latest issue of the Journal of the 
Institute of Bankers in South Africa. 

Every year, over the last few years, hundreds 
of thousands of pelts of new-born lambs have been 
exported overseas, states this article. Only lamb- 
skins have the characteristics which fashion 
demands, and the lamb must be killed within a day 
or two of birth because the subsequent rapid 
growth of hair obliterates these characteristics. A 
single first-class pelt may fetch as much as £6 and 
more; a good Karakul fur coat may cost from 
£200 to £600. The effects of this sudden pros- 
perity in South-West Africa have been far- 
reaching. As a source of speculation, the humble 
sheep has for the time being ousted the Stock 
Exchange. There is hardly a person in the 
country, however remotely connected with 
farming, who has not some share in a jealously 
guarded flock. Interest among the farmers is 
shown by the fact that last year an itinerant expert 
who undertook for a fee to give details of a ‘‘secret 
process ’’ which would raise the quality and price 
of pelts, did excellent business. His enterprise 
was cut short by the authorities, who feared the 
effects of such tactics on the reputation of the 
country’s exports. 

The article states that there are no signs of a 
break in the demand for pelts or a repetition of the 
ostrich feather calamity. Women who tired of the 
flamboyance of ostrich feathers are likely to remain 
true to the more practical warmth of a Karakul 
fur coat. The success of these sheep in South- 
West Africa has revived interest in the Union, and 
a flock of 70 was sent to the School of Agriculture 
at Grootfontein in 1935. They are believed to be 
doing very well. 

Karakul sheep were first introduced into South- 
West Africa as an experiment by a German 
Governor, but from where and how he obtained 
them remains a secret. The sheep take their name 
from a district in Bokhara, in Asiatic Russia, 
where they were held sacred and were not allowed 


to be taken from the country. A few of them 
found their way to experimental stations in Europe, 
but they were very difficult to secure. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING PROPOSALS 


Detailed proposals for the establishment of a 
nation-wide organisation for scientific physical 
training and health education for the benefit of 
the youth and the population in general of South 
Africa are contained in a report drawn up by the 
Council of the South African Olympic Games 
Association, and submitted to the Minister of 
Education (Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr). The principal 
proposals are: The creation of a national advisory 
council and central bureau for physical and health 
education, and the establishment of a national 
college of physical and health education for the 
training of teachers. 

The report stresses the point that in the eyes of 
the average citizen the idea of ‘‘ State control ”’ will 
automatically be associated with a compulsory 
militaristic scheme. The Council accordingly 
comes to the conclusion that the administration of 
physical education in South Africa should be 
carried out on lines similar to those in Great 
Britain, namely, through a national board under 
the supervision of, and working in close collabora- 
tion with, the Government. The Council 
advocates that physical education in schools should 
be placed in the hands of a central bureau, which 
would be the permanent executive of the national 
body. 

The proposed national advisory council would 
include representatives of the Government, the 
Provinces, the Olympic Games Association, the 
Press, the universities and various public medical 
and social bodies with four organising secretaries. 
In addition, there would be a council of health and 
physical education, consisting of Government, 
Provincial and South African Olympic Games 
Association representatives. 

The ultimate aim of the scheme for physical 
training in schools is, the report says, to set aside 
one period for scientific physical training every 
day to every schoolchild. This would mean the 
training of special teachers, the elaboration of a 
scientific syllabus and the provision of equipment 
and sports fields. In the universities it is 
suggested that physical training should be part of 
the syllabus for every student during at least the 
first two years of the course. Young medical 
practitioners who have been outstanding athletes 
themselves should be trained as instructors. 

Finally the report emphasises that the health 
education of the population ought to be considered 
at the same time as the physical education. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING 


The Johannesburg Chamber of Commerce has 
decided to recommend, at the annual congress of 
the South African Association of Chambers of 
Commerce, the introduction of a Bill into the Union 
Parliament to provide for daylight saving during 
the summer months. The question has been raised 
in South Africa before, but hitherto without success. 
It is hoped now that there is a national physical 
fitness campaign being inaugurated the proposal 
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will have a better chance of being accepted. The 
period suggested is from October 1 to March 31. 
‘We are entirely in favour of daylight saving 
during the months October to March inclusive,” 
said Mr. G. R. Lamb, President of the Johannes- 
burg Chamber, in an interview. ‘* Our suggestion 
is that the clock be put forward one hour. At 
present the latest to which one can play games on 
the longest summer days is seven p.m. If we put 
the clock forward we shall be able to play up to 
eight o’clock, giving an extra hour for recreation.”’ 


RHODESIA AND NAVY 


Mrs. S. M. Lanigan O’ Keeffe, wife of the High 
Commissioner for Southern Rhodesia, will 

rform the ‘christening ’’ ceremony when 
H.M.S. Mashona is launched at Scotts’ Yards at 
Greenock, on October 6th. It is the second 
destroyer to be named after the native races 
inhabiting the provinces into which Southern 
Rhodesia is divided. A few weeks ago the 
Matabele was launched. A public collection has 
been made in Rhodesia by means of which it is 
proposed to present a piece of plate to the Officers’ 
Mess on each of these vessels and challenge shields 
for competitions amongst the men. 


EMPIRE’S GOLD PRODUCERS 


The first two places as gold producers in the 
Empire belong to South Africa and Canada, 
respectively, without question, but the honour of 
third place within the Empire has for many years 
been a ding-dong battle between Western Australia 
and Southern Rhodesia. With one exception, in 
the year 1932, Southern Rhodesia has led the way 
since 1930. In 1936, however, Western Australia 
made a great spurt and totalled 852,421 ozs. to 
Southern Rhodesia’s 797,061. Who will lead in 
1937 is still doubtful, but so far the Australian 
State seems to be maintaining its last year’s lead. 
Rhodesia in the meanwhile is forging steadily 
ahead with other minerals. 


CEYLON’S EMPIRE IMPORTS 


Ceylon is buying more from this country and 
the Empire. In July the Island imported from 
Great Britain produce to the value of £360,000 
against £240,000 during the same month last year. 
Imports from other parts of the Empire increased 
by nearly £75,000. In the first seven months of 
the year Ceylon has taken goods to the value of 
over £2,750,000 from the United Kingdom, an 
increase over the same period of 1936 of £350,000. 
For the Empire as a whole the total rose by 
£880,000 to over £7,000,000. 


INSECTICIDAL PLANTS 


Following a request by Ceylon’s Trade Com- 
missioner in London a stock of insecticidal plants 
were recently collected by the Plant Collector of 
the Ceylon Agricultural Department and shipped 
to the Ceylon Trade Commissioner in London, 
who is to have experiments carried out to ascertain 


the relative chemical strengths of the various 
insecticidal plants found in Ceylon. If the experi- 
ments prove successful a flourishing industry in 
this direction is forecast for Ceylon. There is, it 
is stated, a great demand for plants containing 
insecticidal properties, both in England and 
America. For years past it appears scientific 
researches have been seeking to discover an 
effective poison for insects which would not be 
harmful to human beings. The Ceylon Trade 
Commissioner, Dr. Pieris, thought that this safe 
poison might be found in Ceylon, recalling as he 
did the fact that an extract of the ‘‘ Madurutala ”’ 
plant found in Ceylon is commonly used by the 
villagers as a poison for insects. Dr. Pieris 
accordingly requested the Ceylon authorities to 
send him a collection of plants for experimental 
purposes. The Plant Collector of the Agricultural 
Department was successful in securing seventeen 
varieties of plants supposed to be containing 
insecticidal properties. The plants were packed 
carefully to prevent their losing their freshness. 
The experiments with these plants, it is stated, will 
be carried out by a leading firm of research 
chemists in Great Britain free of charge, and if the 
experiments meet with success good orders for the 
respective varieties of plants are expected. The 
stock include the following varieties :—Domba 
(leaves), Kumbuk (bark), Katupila (bark and 
twigs), Diyamitta (leaves), and Madurutala plants. 


CONGRESS AND THE LAW 


Mr. V. V. Giri, Minister for Industries and 
Labour, Madras, addressing a public meeting held 
at Dindigul, said :—‘* Do not think that because 
| have to-day become the Labour Minister and the 
Congress Cabinet has come into power you can 
travel free on railways and avoid paying taxes. 
Do not think for a moment that because the Con- 
gress Cabinet has come into power jails will be 
abolished. Because the Congress has come into 
power there will be greater discipline and greater 
respect for authority and law. ... Because you 
are assured to-day of freedom of speech, it does 
not mean that you have the licence to make seditious 
speeches.”’ 


Several U. P. Government officials have, the 
Allahabad correspondent of the Statesman under- 
stands, asked for specific instructions from the 
Cabinet as to how they should act when certain 
offences are committed —for example, when 
speeches are made advocating violence. 

Trouble is also likely to arise when, for example, 
prisoners convicted of violence are released or 
when municipalities present addresses and spend 
public money on these functions. Government 
officials up to now have never sanctioned such 
expenses, and it is likely, says the Statesman’s 
correspondent, that Mrs. V. L. Pandit, Minister 
in charge of Local Self-Government, might herself 
not like public funds being expended, but the 
question before local officials will be whether if 
they refuse such sanction they will receive the 
Government’s support which, it is thought in 
certain circles, might not be forthcoming officially 
lest the Congress Ministry become unpopular 
among certain classes of its supporters, 
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Letters to the Editor 


AUSTRALIA’S ABORIGINES 


Sir, — Referring to the paragraph on 
“‘ Australia’s Aborigines ’’ in your issue of Sep- 
tember 11, in which you state that the Sydney 
Bulletin is forced to the conclusion ‘‘ that the well- 
meaning efforts of white missions have failed to 
achieve the results desired,’’? no mention is made 
of what are ‘‘ the results desired.’’ Nor does the 
Bulletin give any evidence of failure. On the 
contrary, it proceeds in detail to give evidence of 
success. 

It does not, however, make it clear that the 
Aboriginal Settlement at Cowal Creek is (1) a 
Christian Mission under the Bishop of Carpentaria 
and founded and supported under his direct 
guidance and control; that (2) the Torres Strait 
Islanders, the Rev. S. Sogigi and the teacher 
Jomen, are the product of many years’ training in 
the Torres Strait Mission ; that (8) it is a common- 
place in missionary strategy that the native is the 
best teacher of the native—for example, the stereo- 
typed description of the relative position of white 
and black missionaries in the Melanesian Mission 
is that of ‘‘ a black net with white corks.”’ 

Many missionaries and anthropologists will not 
be prepared to accept the statement that the Torres 
Strait Islanders are ‘‘ a race superior to the main- 
land Aboriginals.’ It is true that natural posi- 
tion and government and missionary work have 
together given the Torres Strait Islander a greater 
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opportunity and have helped to protect him from 
many evils of white civilisation. 

The eyes of journalists and of humanitarians 
need to be turned to the main causes of “‘ degrada. 
tion and extinction of the Australian black ”’: (1) 
the abuse of the white and Asiatic of native women 
as witnessed by the frightful scandal of the half. 
caste; (2) the exploitation of natives of Australia 
on sea and on land; (3) the impossibility of the 
native getting a fair trial in the white man’s court; 
(4) the refusal of the Government of Australia to 
protect the native race by education and by giving 
rights of citizenship in his own country. At 
present he is a ward of the State, and the State is 
not fulfilling the obligations of stewardship. 

The missionary is fully aware of the capacity of 
the native to follow when led. He is also fully 
alive to the value of native leadership. 

The Sydney Bulletin, which has always been 
fearless and often just in its criticism, will do a 
great service if it will lend its great influence to 
rouse public opinion to ‘‘ rescue the Aboriginals 
from further degradation and eventual extinction.” 

One of the difficulties that the Bulletin will surely 
find in its inquiries is that each Government says 
that it has no money available to carry out schemes 
for protection and education of the native race. 

J. JONEs. 
Formerly Chairman, Australian Board 
of Missions, 

Marlborough, Wilts. 


STRAWBERRY SHERRY ! 


Sir,—According to a newspaper report, straw- 
berry wine has been produced in this country, 
which French “‘ experts ’’ mistook for light brown 
sherry. It seems a pity that it was not sent to 
Spain instead of France where Vin de Xérés is a 
synthetic abomination brewed at Cette, the home 
of shameless wine-faking ever since Roman times. 

The French tasters were uncertain as to the 
locality from which the wine came and the date of 
the vintage. They would have been equally in 
the dark if it had been real sherry, as sherry is a 
blended wine. The Jerez experts, I am convinced, 
would have had something pungent to say about 
that strawberry wine and they certainly would not 
have worried about its vineyard or vintage. 

H. WARNER ALLEN. 

Savage Club. 


THE NYON PLAN 


Sir,—I quite agree with your correspondent that 
it was singularly unfortunate that Russia was 
given an opportunity for irritating Italy at the 
Nyon Conference as well as_ through her 
provocative notes to Rome. 

Fortunately, Italy seems as anxious as we are to 
renew the old friendship between us, and so the 
Soviet manoeuvres, for all their adroitness, have 
signally failed to drive a wedge between Italy and 
ourselves. There is now apparently every likeli- 
hood of Italy taking part in the Nyon Plan on 
equal terms with France and Britain. That was 
the obvious solution of the difficulty that arose 
when Italy was asked to confine her anti-piracy 
service to the Tyrrhenian Sea. 

J. H. RoBErTSON, 

Haverstock Hill, N.W.3. 
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Your Investments 


ARE SECURITIES CHEAP? 


TOCK Markets rarely respond to news, good 
or bad, in a half-hearted manner. For the 
past month prices have fallen steadily under the 
strain of adverse international political news, 
favourable factors making no impression whatever 
on the general heaviness. In the earlier part of 
the year the rise in Stock Market prices proceeded 
no less steadily though the international news was 
then far from favourable. In short, the movement 
is quite illogical in the light of happenings earlier 
in the year, for if due regard is paid to the War 
scare there should have been no rise in prices this 
year at all; if, on the other hand, the War scare is 
ignored then the present fall in prices is quite 
unjustified. Internal trade remains highly satis- 
factory though it is not improbable that the 
dejection which has overcome Stock Markets may 
produce a rather larger depressed area temporarily. 
Sentiment plays a large part in maintaining or 
restricting business and it has already been shown 
in the United States that the authorities can as 
easily give recovery a setback as they can take 
measures for its stimulation. Security prices in 
America are in many cases at low levels for the 
year, and this must surely be good evidence that 
the fall has been overdone. 


GILT-EDGED AND INDUSTRIALS 


In this country, too, it appears in some cases 
that the speculative element which put up prices 
so quickly last Spring is now busy on the Bear 
tack resulting in a fall in prices unjustified in 
markets less sensitive to such operations. Thus 
Vickers 10s. units, which have been up to 39s. 3d. 
earlier this year, are now at 28s. 6d. and at this 
level they appear to have fully discounted any 
unfavourable influences which may affect them. 
Even at this price, the yield on the basis of the 
last dividend is not 3} per cent., but there are few 
who do not expect Vickers to pay a larger dividend 
next year, nor would Vickers suffer to such an 
extent as the ordinary industrial combine from 
actual War in Europe, though this is a somewhat 
sordid view. It is noteworthy that though the 
War scare has so seriously affected prices of the 
industrial section, British Government stocks have 
been well maintained. Thus War Loan is still 
around 100%, roughly on a 34 per cent. basis, as 
also are Conversion 3} per cent. at 993. Actually 
the yields are £3 11s. per cent. and £3 10s. 6d. per 
cent, respectively. If the market really believed 
that international strife were inevitable, then surely 
British Government stocks would not remain at 
these prices. If, on the other hand, the market is 


reasonably confident that the fundamental position 
is no worse than before, the fall in good industrials 
is not justified. To take two first-class examples, 
British American Tobacco at 5} give a return of 
over 4} per cent. gross on the basis of last year’s 
20 per cent. tax-free dividend, while even Imperial 
Tobacco return well over 4} per cent. gross at 
7 3/16. These are higher yields than have been 
obtainable for some time on such ‘‘ gilt-edged ”’ 
industrials. 


SHIPPING SHARES 


Those who have followed these notes closely may 
by now, it is hoped, have become interested in 
Shipping shares, and it is noteworthy that despite 
the recent setback in nearly all sections, Shipping 
issues remain firm. Freights are now running at 
peak levels with every sign of a maintenance of 
this level at least until the end of the year. It is 
consequently not too much to expect good returns 
on the shares even at their present levels. Furness 
Withy at around 28s. must be enjoying consider- 
able prosperity, while Lamport and Holt at 13s. 9d. 
are likely to be deriving full benefit from the firm- 
ness of River Plate freights. Clan Line at 83 and 
France Fenwick at 33s. are others which look well 
worthy of attention, particularly the former. 


HARRISONS AND CROSFIELD 


Quite what was expected of Harrisons and 
Crosfield, Ltd., for the past year, it is difficult to 
discover for the deferred stock dropped on the 
results to 6, a fall of about 14s., though the profits 
showed an increase of £57,372 after allowing for 
a contribution of £25,000 towards a_ pensions 
scheme. Net profits for the past year were 
£329,014 and the deferred dividend is raised from 
20 to 25 per cent. The deferred stockholders have 
the right to take up deferred ordinary shares at par 
in respect of half the amount of dividend paid 
over 10 per cent., but the directors do not recom- 
mend a further increase of capital in this con- 
nection and it is inferred that this option is to be 
dropped in the future. Certainly this would 
remove valuable capital benefits with the stock at 
its present price, but in the long run the existing 
deferred stockholders’ position would be improved 
by the absence of this complicated option. 


BEECHAMS DIVIDEND 


The prosperity of Beechams Pills, Ltd., 
apparently continues to grow, for the directors 
have declared an interim dividend of 17} per cent. 
against 12} per cent. last year. The dividend for 
the whole of last year amounted to 60 per cent. 
and a capital bonus of 12} per cent. was also dis- 
tributed, so that the latest payment is on larger 
capital. The deferred at 67s. 6d. yield £4 8s. per 
cent. even on last year’s dividend rate. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


Total Assets £53,202,250 
LONDON ; 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


Total Income exceeds £10,300,690 
EDINBURGH: 64, Princes Street 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


25 September 1937 


The Navy League is the 


JOIN The Navy League NOW 


only Organisation whose object is to urge the vital 
importance of Sea Power to the British Empire. All patriotic citizens 
should therefore give it their moral and financial support. 


TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP : 


For Life Annually 

Vice-President - - - 2 0 0 5 0 0 
Fellow - 10 10 0 
Member - - - £5 00 010 0 

Includes Magazine “The Navy” Monthiy. Post Free 

Member (without Mogeaine) - £0 5 0 
Associate - - — from {0 2 6 
to {0 1 0 


Includes Nawy League Quarterly. Post Free 


For information as to enrolling as a member of the League, please 
communicate with the General Secretary, The —_ — Grand Buildings, 


Trafalgar-square, London, W 


HOTELS 


AMBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND.— 
Victoria Hotel. Rec., 8; Pens., 6 gns. 
®ennis, golf, shooting, fishing. 


EXHILL-ON-SEA. — Clevedon Guest 
House, Magdalen Road. Tel. 2086. 
Nicely situated, with garden, near “— 


and shops. cooking. Assured quiet 
and comfort. From 3 guineas. Special 
Winter terms. 


(HOVE).—NEW IMPERIAL 
TEL, First Avenue. Overlookin 

sea and lawns. Comfortable residentia 
hotel. LIFT. Central Heating, etc. Vita 
Sun Lounge. From 4 guineas. pecial 
residential terms. 


UDE, N._Cornwall. — The Balconies 

Private Hotel. Downs view. Pens., 

gns. each per week, full board. Golf, 
fishing, bathing, tennis. 


ALLENDER, Perthshire. — Trossachs 
Hotel, Trossachs. Bed., 60/-. Pens., 
from 5 gns. _Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, 
fishing, tennis. 


UNDEE.—The Royal British Hotel is 
the best. H. & C. in all bedrooms. 
Restaurant, managed by Prop. Phone: 5059. 


LY, —The Lamb Hotel. 20; 
5. Pens., 5 gns. W.E., £2 15/-. 
Lun., 3/6; Din., 5/-.  Boati ting. 


OLKESTONE. ORANGE HOUSE 
Hotel, Castle Hill Avenue; 
a and . Cliff Hall. Excel- 
arge pas of 
inter, 2 gns.—Prop., 

iss Sykes of t “3 ‘Olio Cookery Book. 


ASTINGS. Hotel. Best 
tion on the front. 120 rooms. ta. 
phone: 761, 762. 


LONDON. 


LEXANDRA COURT Hotel, Finsbury 

& Park, London, N.4. 100 rooms, 
with H. C. running water; excellent 
Ideal for permanent residence. 
New dance floor; %. comfortable lounges. 
Terms: Bedroom reakfast and Dinner, 
from £2 to 2} guineas Der week; Bedroom 
and breakfast, 6/6 = day, or from 30/- 
weekly. Resident Proprietors. Stamford 


KSHIRE HOUSE HOTEL, 33, 
Guildford St., Russell S Most central for 
usiness or pleasure. Bea.-S Roo d 


bkfet., 5/6. 30/-. H. Cc. "Water 
all rooms. Central heating. Hol. 9081. 


BOR HOTEL, 


near British Muse 
“Room, B Bath and Table. Hote 
Breakfast, 9/6. 


CORA HOTEL, Upper Woburn Place, 
W.C.1 Near Euston and King’s Cross 
Stations. Accom. 230 guests; Room, Bath 
and Table Hote 8/6. 
se OTHERINGAY,” 17, Gordon street, 


W.C.1. Close Euston. Bed & Break- 
fast 5s. 6d. & C. in bedrooms. rs. 
Lacey. Tel.: Euston $356. 


GARTH HOTEL, 69, Gower 
W.C.1. B. & B. 6/6; 2 guineas 
Running H. & C. water in a 
Prop., ‘“‘The Misses Evans.” 
Museum 5761. 

AN ZS HOTELS—(opposite Russell 

W—47-48, Bernard _sst., 

C.1.—80 bedrooms, C. Water. R 

& B. from 5/- per day—Reduction weekly. 
Telephone: Terminus 5 

land Rise, Finsbury Park, N.4. Up-to- 
date in every respect, 35s. to Reduc- 
tion sharing. Superior catering. English 
meat only. Gardens, tennis, ping-pong, 
cards, dance band. educed garage rates. 
Parking ground free. Tubes, trams, ‘buses. 

ity and West End. . 
luggage sled free. Send for brochure. 
Stamford Hill 3421. Also smartly 
fully serviced Flatlet ts and Rooms. Res- 
taurant food option: 


Street, 
er week. 
rooms. 
Phone : 


SHAFTESBURY HOTEL, Great 
Andrew mee W.C.2; 2 mins. Leicester 
Square Tube. 250 bedrooms, H. & C. Wat ter 
Room, bath, breakfast, 7/6; double, 13/6. 


AVISTOCK CLUB. Tavistock 
square, W.C. Accom.: 82 Gentlemen 
Members. Room Bkft. 32/6 to 45/-. 
Full Board 2} gns. fo 3 ns. Country 
Members 6/6 per night. H. & C. all rooms, 
Quiet and central. 


W. 1. 75, GOWER STREET. 
_Pedutitully apptd. pom 
very central. B kist. from 6s. 6d. 
water in all rooms. Prop. : Misses 
J. & . Gardner. Tel.: Mus. 
W.C. RUSSELL Modern 
Bed-Sit Rooms. Divans. Own Gas Cooker, 
bath., serv., 100 rooms. Single 15s. 
£1.—12-17, Regent square. Tel.: Ter 4111. 
AIGNTON, DEVON. — Radcliffe Hotel, 
Marine Drive. Bed., 70; Rec., 3; Pens. 
from 4 i” from 5 to 7 gns. during season. 
W.E., - to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. 
ERTH. Scotland. Hotel. Bed., 
100; Rec., 4; Pens., from 4 gns.; W.E.. 
from 24/-; Lun., 3/6; Tea, 1/6; Din., 6/-. 


YDE, 1.0.W. — Squadron 
- 20; Rec., Pens., from 3 

1 from Golf, tennis 
and bathing. Cocktail bar.’ Fully licensed. 
ALISBURY, Ws. — Cathedral Hotel. 
Up-to- date. & C. and radiators in 

bedrooms. *Phone: 399. 
Hotel, Sea Front. 
Pens., 64 to 8 gns. 
Bathing, tennis, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


by well-known Publisher, 
Premium Pupil or Partner.—Box B.M. 
Saturpay Review, 18, York 
London, W.C.2. 


Buildings, 


18/20, York Buildings, 
W.C.2. 


ADDRESS 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
12 months 30/- (Postage included). 


To the Publisher, ‘‘ The Saturday Review,”’ 
Adelphi, 
please send to me weekly ‘‘ The Saturday 
Review,” for a period of ........ hoitcaeed months, 
for which I enclose remittance for 


Address 
London, 


ADDRESS 


ORDER TO NEWSAGENT 
Name of Newsagent ....... 


Commencing with next issue, please deliver 
to me each week a copy of ‘‘ The Saturday 
Review,’’ published at 6d. 


lished On 19-80. York Adelphi, London, W.C.2 (Temple Bar 3157), and ted by 


One year, 
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